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Socialism. By Robert Flint, Professor in the University of Edin- 
burgh. London: Isbister & Co., 1895. Pp. vi., 512. 

Professor Flint understands by Socialism "any theory of social 
organization which sacrifices the legitimate liberties of individuals 
to the will and interests of the community." (We may well ask 
for some definition of "the legitimate liberties of individuals" 
which are "sacrificed" and of "the will and interests of the com- 
munity," which is somehow outside its members; but this is just 
what we are never given, and it is clear that it would take us be- 
yond the unanalyzed conceptions in which the argument of the 
book moves throughout.) It is also a theory, we are told, which 
rests upon a materialistic conception of life; that is, "an atheistic 
view of the universe" and an " individualistic equalitarian Hedon- 
istic" theory of ethics. When you have denned Socialism in terms 
which make it a direct antithesis of " legitimate liberty," of ethics, 
and of religion, it seems comparatively superfluous to devote some 
five hundred pages to a criticism of it from the point of view of 
liberty, ethics, and religion. At any rate, it deprives the discussion 
of much interest : and after he has admitted all that Professor 
Flint has to urge on behalf of a foregone conclusion, the Socialist 
will still be in a position to claim that he is aiming at a completer 
liberty, a higher ethics, and a deeper religion than is contained in 
the philosophy of his critic. And he will certainly have reason : for 
the professor has made no distinction between the idea of Socialism 
and the accidents or distortions of it ; while the ethics and eco- 
nomics with which he confronts it belong to a somewhat eighteenth 
century type of individualism. To such a philosophy the social 
life appears an irreconcilable dualism, and it is difficult to say which 
falls most short in Professor Flint's treatment, — economics or ethics. 
The author admits that " Socialism" and "Individualism" are, in 
their popular conception, equally vicious abstractions; but he has 
certainly failed to suggest the conception which would adjust them 
in a higher unity : mainly, because he cannot himself get beyond 
the mechanical abstraction of " society" versus "the individual." 
In the same way : competition is regarded as the antithesis of co- 
operation, social regulation as the antithesis of individual liberty ; 
clearly, neither term of the antithesis has any value, if it is not a 
different aspect of fhe other. In short, there is too much of the 
defect of "abstract thinking" about this book to make its reason- 
ings really instructive. 
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But apart from the author's apparatus cridcus, is his statement of 
Socialism strictly relevant ? His criticism clearly stands or falls with 
his conception of Socialism : and the defect of his conception is 
that it is at once too wide and too narrow. It is taken to include 
Communism, Positivism, and Mr. Henry George (whose scheme 
of land nationalization — or, more properly, public confiscation of 
economic rent — Marx regarded as the " last ditch of capitalism") ; 
but it is habitually treated under the form of State-Socialism, of a 
strictly Marxian type, — in fact, of German Social Democracy; 
while many of the criticisms are only applicable to Fourier and S. 
Simon. A "mosaic" conception of this kind makes criticism 
easier, but if it is the function of criticism " to see a thing in itself 
as it really is," Professor Flint's criticism has hardly attained its 
object. Has Socialism any underlying idea ? What is the domi- 
nant or typical application of the idea at the present time? If the 
critic had put the question in this way, he would not have con- 
founded the "separable accidents" of Socialism with its essence: 
and he would not have left out of consideration just that type of 
Socialism which is characteristic of modern English politics, and 
which finds its expression in a gradual and tentative movement 
towards the collective control of industry for the common good. 
Socialism, as a working force, is not so much a dogma as a ten- 
dency ; but a tendency which may be, and has been, formulated in 
a way which comprehends all that is distinctive in the best ideas, 
moral and religious, of the time : so that, if it were divorced from 
these ideas, it would cease to have any significance at all. Neither 
Helvetius nor Stirner are necessarily its prophets. Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Morris, and Mazzini cannot be omitted from the history of So- 
cialism, in England at least. This note of Socialism is entirely 
absent from Professor Flint's conception of it: he completely 
misses the criticism of competitive industry from the side of ethics, — 
of the demand for a freer, fuller, finer life, — and, therefore, the 
true inwardness of the movement, which really rests upon a con- 
sideration of the kind of life and character "competition" (which 
is not a competition of positive social qualities) produces or sup- 
presses. 

If the author does scant justice to the moral idea of the move- 
ment, — that is, to Socialism as a principle of life, — his account of it 
as a practical policy is for the most part irrelevant. It rests partly 
on the idea of Socialism as " a theory of complete social organiza- 
tion," mainly on the conception of a logically realized "collec- 
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tivization" of land and capital. Socialism, it may be replied, is 
only a theory of certain parts of society, what one may call its 
"necessary industry." The Socialist demands the greatest pos- 
sible organization of the material basis of life that he may leave 
the greatest possible freedom to "the life of the spirit," and 
maintains that the absence of freedom and "variation" in the one 
direction follows from the absence of organization in the other. 
And further, collectivism is not conceived as a principle directly 
applicable to any industry at any moment and under any condi- 
tions, but as a principle which only admits of tentative and experi- 
mental application, and which may take any form short of State 
Socialism. From this point of view it is simply an extension, 
upon a rather more articulate method, of a principle already ad- 
mitted in factory legislation, municipal industry, state monopolies, 
and the co-operative movement generally. It is, of course, more 
than an extension : for the endeavor of Socialists is to make this 
machinery the conscious and visible embodiment of the higher idea 
of industry : to use the state and municipality as object lessons in 
the model employment of labor : as initiators, for instance, of a 
definite system of determining the conditions and remuneration of 
laborers by the moral sense of the community. What Socialists of 
this type are trying to capture is not so much land and capital as 
seats on the local council, the school board, and the vestry. It is 
this work-a-day or administrative Socialism — represented in a re- 
cent novel (" Transition") as Gas and Water Socialism — that Pro- 
fessor Flint leaves out of account. It is true that Socialists of 
whatever type contemplate the co-operative organization of many 
industries which are now competitive ; but they contend that the 
competitive system is itself working in the same direction. Com- 
petition is a process of selection : the " fittest survives" in a com- 
pleted monopoly; the characteristic of industry in America, for 
instance, is not "free competition," but "monopoly," and the 
question is not between free competition and collectivism, but 
between collectivism and monopoly: or, between monopolies 
controlled by the community and monopolies controlled by com- 
binations of capitalists, — it may be, of capitalists and laborers. 
Whatever may be the truth of this particular deduction, there can 
be little doubt as to the co-operative tendency of industrial evolu- 
tion. 

Professor Flint's "economics," whether of Individualism or of 
Socialism, are, in fact, hardly up to date. His criticisms of Marx's 
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theory of value and of "the right to labor" are effective, but their 
interest is mainly historical. Socialism is independent of any 
particular theory of value (it has formally repudiated the " iron 
law of wages"), and it is concerned with the rights of laborers 
rather than the right to labor : more especially, with the problem 
of the displacement of labor, which is the significant part Of the 
" unemployed problem." For the rest, Professor Flint continually 
countenances the popular confusion between an "economic law" 
and a "law of nature:" and he "cannot see" that wages can be 
"justly" determined by any other consideration than "the law of 
supply and demand" (which he compares to the law of gravitation). 
He even goes so far as to ask "what more injustice is there in 
purchasing labor-power than in purchasing commodities at market 
value?" Is "sweating" just, we may ask; and if not, why not? 
And where would the laboring class now be if trade unionism 
and factory legislation — and indeed public opinion — had not made 
the distinction between "the exchange of services" and the "ex- 
change of commodities" that the professor "fails to see"? Does 
he admit the conception of a "living" or a " minimum" wage? If 
he does admit it, then he must admit that it is a non-competitive 
wage, not determined by the higgling of the market, but by the 
consideration of the possibility of living. Apart from justice, the 
policy of a minimum wage (above "the market rate of labor") 
adopted by public bodies has a much higher economic justifi- 
cation than "the law" of supply and demand. It interferes with 
competition in one sense, it promotes it in another and a higher 
sense : it raises competition from the plane of mere cheapness to 
that of efficiency. If, however, the professor denies the justice 
and the expediency of a standard wage, what becomes of his con- 
tention that industrial wage-earners are exactly in the same position 
as professional wage-earners ? Or would he contend that the ap- 
pointment of professors should be determined by the law of 
supply and demand? The truth is that it is only in what are 
relatively "arrested" or undeveloped industries that any such 
" law" has play. Professor Flint, it may be added, hardly notices 
the Socialistic criticism of the failure of (ordinary) competition on 
its economic side, — its wastefulness, and its precariousness for all 
concerned. 

On the whole, it is not surprising that Professor Flint, with all 
his erudition and with all his desire to be open-minded, tends to 
miss the point of Socialism, whether in theory or practice. After 
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all he has said, the main issue raised by Socialism still remains : 
and to that issue the materialism or the "Marxianism" of certain 
Socialists is clearly irrelevant. But perhaps Socialism more than 
any other "faith" has need of being saved from its friends: and 
to that desirable consummation Professor Flint's book may be con- 
sidered a powerful and timely contribution. 

Sidney Ball. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 

Practicable Socialism. Essays on Social Reform. By Samuel 
and Henrietta Barnett. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co.; New York, 15 East Six- 
teenth Street, 1894. 

In 1888, Mr. and Mrs. Barnett (Mr. Barnett was then rector of 
St. Jude's, Whitechapel, East London) issued a volume of essays 
"written at different intervals during fifteen years' residence in 
East London." The present volume is a reissue of these, together 
with several additional essays printed or spoken since then. There 
is also a most interesting introduction to the second edition by Mr. 
Barnett, containing a retrospect of twenty years' work among the 
East London poor. 

All the essays deal with the problem of Social Reform. Some 
are for the most part descriptive of the lives of the poor among 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Barnett live, others " suggest some means by 
which such poverty may be met . . . with some of the dangers to 
which charitable effort seems to be liable." Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
nett write with the knowledge and sympathy of those who have 
spent their lives working for the people about whom they write. 
Their criticisms of the poor and of those who seek to help them are 
often painful reading ; but — faithful are the wounds of friends. 

Dark and bright intermingle in the twenty years' retrospect. 
Of the latter we read, "The standard of comfort . . . has risen. 
The people are better housed, better fed, better clad ; they take 
more pleasure, and take it in more wholesome ways ; there is less 
rowdyism in the streets, and there is now some interest in public 
affairs." Of the former we are told, "there has been a decrease 
of old-fashioned honesty ; an increase of impertinence and of the 
habit of gambling." Mr. Barnett reminds us that "the standard 
reached is not sufficiently high ; that wages of twenty-five or even 
forty shillings a week are not sufficient, and there are thousands who 
cannot count even on this wage." He recommends "increased 



